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clause of the constitution restricting municipal expenditures. In this 
case the power to construct the waterworks and electric-light plant had 
been specifically granted by the legislature. The other affirmative cases 
referred to by the author go no further than to assert that where a city 
is expressly empowered in general terms to provide a particular utility 
for public purposes, such as "to light the streets, alleys, and other 
public places," to maintain " gas or other works for light and heat," 
or " to provide the city with water by waterworks," that city may, as 
an incident to such power, furnish commercial light or water to its 
inhabitants. Moreover, Dr. Pond concedes that even this limited 
implication is flatly repudiated in Massachusetts, Illinois, and New 
Jersey, while opinions unfriendly to such construction have been ex- 
pressed in South Carolina and Nebraska. It seems highly questionable , 
therefore, whether the conclusion is justified that "the principle of the 
implied powers of municipal corporations to provide themselves with 
municipal public utilities is generally recognized by our courts," or 
even whether it may be said that under the express power to provide 
this or that public utility the implied power to engage in its commer- 
cial aspects ' ' is well established by the great weight of authority ' ' 
(section 49). 

In spite of these occasional instances in which the author's general 
propositions or conclusions may be questioned, his work as a whole is 
a highly meritorious contribution to the literature of a most important 
and interesting branch of the law. 

Howard L. McBain. 
Columbia University. 

The Governments of Europe. By Frederick Austin Ogg. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 13. — xiv, 668 pp. 

This excellent book fills an obvious gap in the literature of political 
science. Burgess, in uis Political Science and Constitutional Law, 
and Lowell, in his Governments and Parties in Continental Europe,. 
have given us noteworthy studies in comparative government, but 
their aims have been frankly one-sided, the former taking the juristic 
view- point of constitutional law, the latter emphasizing party politics. 
Woodrow Wilson's The State in addition to containing much extraneous 
material for the student of comparative government, is now sadly anti- 
quated. Valuable studies exist of the governmental systems of separate 
states, for example, Lowell's The Government of England, Howard's 
The German Empire, and Bodley's France. No previous volume, 
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however, has combined a comprehensive survey of the governmental 
systems of all these states and in addition assembled from many scat- 
tered sources the material for a treatment of the minor states of Europe. 
For this service the author deserves the thanks of every student of 
political science. 

About 30 percent of the volume is devoted to England; 15 per 
cent, to Germany ; 9, to France; 8, to Italy; 6 , to Switzerland ; n , 
to Austria Hungary ; 5, to Holland and Belgium ; 8, to Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden ; and 8 to Spain and Portugal. Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
and the Balkan states are not included. The method of treatment is 
not comparative , each state being considered separately , although the 
arrangement of topics enables the student to compare readily the insti- 
tutions of the different states. The discussion of the government of 
each state is preceded by an outline of its historical development, in 
the case of England at considerable length and from Anglo-Saxon 
times, in the cases of the other states more briefly and in the main 
during the past century only. The executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of each state are considered in order ; political parties 
and the actual operation of the governmental systems are adequately 
treated ; and local governments are briefly referred to. Under Eng- 
land , considerable attention is given to the electorate , the organiza- 
tion, functions, and procedure of parliament, and to the history of 
political parties ; under Germany, the government of Prussia is also 
included ; under Italy the relations of state and church are especially 
considered; and under Switzerland, the relations of the cantons to the 
federation. Recent developments and present conditions and ten- 
dencies are particularly emphasized, for example, the Parliament Act 
of 1 9 1 1 in England , the movements for electoral reform in Prussia and 
Belgium, the Portuguese revolution of 19 10, and the programs of the 
socialist party in the various European states. 

In a book so wide in scope it is easy to point out defects. Aside 
from misstatements of facts, from which this book is unusually free, 
individual judgments may differ concerning the selection of topics, the 
proportionate space allotted to each, and the method of treatment. 
To the reviewer, the consideration of local government seems too brief. 
For instance, under England, the discussion of local government, its 
relation to central government, and the organization of counties, rural 
and urban boroughs and the city of London occupies but ten pages. 
Equal space is given to changes in the power of the House of Lords 
since 1909. The local government of France is disposed of in five 
pages, and that of some states in single paragraphs. The entire omis- 
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sion of any reference to foreign relations, to colonies and to colonial 
governments leaves a serious gap in the knowledge of one who desires 
to be familiar with the political systems of European states. The dis- 
cussion of administration and the work of the various departments is 
inadequate, as is also the distinction between the ministry and the 
cabinet in England (page 61) ; while the same details are sometimes 
unnecessarily repeated in dealing with various phases of the govern- 
ment of the same state. In the heading of Chapter II, Section i 
(page 34), 1789 should obviously be 1689. The statement that Eng- 
lish parliaments never last through the maximum period (page 94) , 
though literally accurate, is somewhat misleading in the absence of 
further explanation. 

These are, however, but minor defects in a most valuable book, con- 
taining a mass of information and written in a clear and attractive style. 
The author, in the main, limits himself to statements of facts and avoids 
judgments or generalizations concerning devices of government or 
methods of operation. He points out, nevertheless, the weakness of 
the parliamentary system in France, criticizes the electoral systems of 
several continental states, considers the present arrangement between 
church and state in Italy " subversive of the best interests of the Italian 
people" (page 390), and is sceptical of the stability of the Portuguese 
republic (page 643). Extensive bibliographical material is appended 
in the form of footnotes, numerous books and articles being referred 
to topically in connection with the discussion of the most important 
subdivisions under each state. There is no general bibliographical list ; 
and in the index the topics are arranged under the heading of their 
states instead of alphabetically. Such a book should do much to 
stimulate the rapidly increasing interest in political studies in American 
colleges and universities, as well as prove valuable to those who, as good 
citizens, are interested in governmental problems as they have been 
worked out in the leading states of the world. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The Making of the Australian Commonwealth. By BERNHARD 
Ringrose Wise. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1913.— xiii, 365 pp. 

The same sentiment which causes Englishmen to survey with pride 
the many constitutions fashioned in imitation of theirs should make 
Americans view with almost paternal interest experiments in federal 



